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A WORD  WITH  YOU 


The  gentlemen  whose  words  of  wisdom  have  been  culled  for  use  in 
this  little  pamphlet  need  very  little  introduction  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  all  true  and  tried.  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell 
was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  half  a century  ago,  an  adviser  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Grant,  and  now  in 
his  old  age  he  is  using  his  voice  and  pen  to  stem  the  tide  of  a spirit 
which  he  feels  will  be  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  country  if  it  prevails. 
Hon.  P.  A.  Collins  has  also  served  his  country  well  for  thirty  or  more 
years  in  Congress  and  elsewhere.  Rev.  George  C.  Lorimer  is  well 
known  all  over  the  land.  Charles  Francis  Adams  needs  no  introduc- 
tion. Moorfield  Storey  is  ever  ready  to  give  his  time  and  pen  in  the 
interests  of  what  is  just  and  against  chicanery.  Samuel  Gompers  is 
beloved  by  every  laboring  man  in  the  country,  and  all  of  the  others 
are  men  well  known  and  devoted  to  the  highest  ideals.  They  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  country  drift  away  from  the  ideals  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin  and  Monroe,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
pense with  the  precious  corner  stone  which  says  government  should 
rest  only  on  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Aguinaldo  has  been  laughed 
at  and  called  all  sorts  of  harsh  and  foolish  names  by  people  who  have 
given  the  evolution  of  race  government  very  little  thought.  But 
there  have  been  other  Aguinaldos  who  have  lived  down  sneers.  Take 
the  case  of  Mexico.  Who  is  Diaz?  Originally  a bandit  chief,  now 
admitted  to  be  the  wisest  ruler  and  one  of  the  ablest  diplomats  in  the 
world.  He  understands  the  instincts  and  genius  of  his  own  people  as 
no  Maximilian,  even  with  60,000  French  soldiers,  ever  could.  He 
has  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  brought  prosperity  to  his  country. 
All  classes  have  confidence  in  him.  Such  men  are  necessary  in  these 
countries.  They  are  the  men  of  the  hour,  and  we  here  in  this  country 
have  seen  it  occur  time  and  again  where  “the  man  of  the  hour’’  was 
necessary — the  man  who  understood  the  genius  and  instincts  of  the 
people.  We  pray  every  four  vears  or  eight  years  for  "a  man  of  the 
hour.”  Take  Oom  Paul  Kruger,  a man  who  can  scarcely  write  his 
own  name.  He  understood  the  genius  of  his  people,  and  to-day  Eng- 
land wants  to  “improve”  on  the  system  of  government  under  which 
the  Boers  have  lived  and  prospered — a republican  form  of  government 
suited  to  the  Boers  and  to  their  instincts,  and  one  which  they  have  suf- 
fered much  to  attain.  American  civilization  is  not  what  it  was  a hun- 
dred years  ago ; it  has  evolved  and  improved  in  many  respects — that 
is  the  way  with  all  peoples.  We  go  to  the  Philippines  and  find  them 
perhaps  one  hundred  years  behind  us.  Well,  you  can  go  down  to 
Mexico  and  say  pretty  much  the  same  thing  or  you  can  go  to  the 
Transvaal,  but  these  people  are  coming  along  all  right — they  are 
working  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own  ways,  and  the  leaven  of 
democracy  which  has  brought  this  country  to  its  present  state  is  the 
influence  which  all  these  republics  feel.  This  country  has  been  the 
cloud  of  smoke  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  bv  night  which  animates 
them,  and  now  we  tvant  to  make  it  smoke  all  the  time. 
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Uncle  Sam  — “Wonder  wliat  I’ll  do  with  these  now.” 


SOME  WORDS  OF  WISDOM. 


WHAT  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  SAID: 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  may  formally  require  a meridian 
of  partition  through  the  ocean  which  separates  the  two  hemispheres, 
on  the  hither  side  of  which  no  European  gun  shall  ever  be  heard,  nor 
an  American  on  the  other ; and  when,  during  the  rage  of  the  eternal 
wars  of  Europe,  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  within  our  regions,  shall  lie 
down  together  in  peace.  . . . The  principles  of  society  there  and  here, 
then,  are  radically  different,  and  I hope  no  American  patriot  will  ever 
lose  sight  of  the  essential  policy  of  interdicting  in  the  seas  and  terri- 
tories of  both  Americas  the  ferocious  and  sanguinary  contests  of 
Europe.  I wish  to  see  this  coalition  begun. 

WHAT  DEWEY  SAID: 

I have  never  been  in  favor  of  violence  toward  the  Filipinos.  Rather 
than  make  a war  of  conquest  on  this  people  I would  up  anchor  and 
sail  out  of  the  harbor.  (1898.) 

WHAT  LINCOLN  SAID: 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man  without  the  other’s 
consent.  I say  this  is  the  leading  principle,  the  sheet  anchor  of  Amer- 
ican republicanism. 

WHAT  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY  ONCE  SAID: 

I speak  not  of  forcible  annexation,  because  that  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  and,  under  our  code  of  moralitv,  that  would  be  CRIMINAL  AG- 
GRESSION. 

WHAT  WASHINGTON  SAID: 

If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  government,  we  may 
defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance.  Why  forego  the  advan- 
tages of  so  peculiar  a situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon 
foreign  ground?  Why  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils 
of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice?  It  is 
our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion 
of  the  foreign  world.  It  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or  deluded  citi- 
zens facilities  to  betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country 
without  odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity gilding  with  the 
appearance  of  a virtuous  sense  of  obligation  a commendable  deference 
for  public  opinion,  or  a laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  fool- 
ish compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation. 

WHAT  MAKES  US  A “WORLD-POWER”? 

No;  imperialism  misrepresents  American  ideas.  You  cannot  follow 
it  out  without  reaping  its  evils  here  in  our  own  land,  the  evil  of  mili- 
tarism, of  suppression  of  ideas  and  suppression  of  principles  worth 
more  than  all  the  Philippines  and  the  Cubas  combined.  Then  what 
is  it  that  makes  us  a “world-power?”  We  were  a world-power  long 
before  we  thought  of  blowing  Spain  out  of  the  water.  We  were  a 
world-power  not  because  we  put  50,000  men  in  the  field  in  a few  hours, 
nor  because  we  put  daylight  through  everything  that  opposed  us. 
From  the  seed  long  ago  planted  on  this  continent  have  been  produced 
the  highest  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
That  is  what  makes  America  a world-power. 

Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer. 
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SOME  WORDS  OF  WISDOM. 


WHAT  HAS  THE  FLAG  GOT  TO  DO  WITH  TRADE? 

One  hears  the  above  expression  at  every  turn  nowadays.  It  sounds 
nice,  to  say  that  trade  follows  the  flag,  but  it  isn’t  true.  Trade  follows 
nothing  but  the  cheapest  prices  for  the  best  goods.  Competition,  sup- 
ply and  demand  are  the  things  which  regulate  commerce.  If  every 
piece  of  furniture  that  is  sent  to  foreign  countries  were  wrapped  in  the 
“Stars  and  Stripes,”  it  wouldn’t  sell  if,  firstly,  there  is  no  demand  for 
it,  and,  secondly,  if  it  could  be  bought  cheaper  elsewhere,  and  all  the 
guns  in  America  behind  it  couldn’t  make  people  buy  it  voluntarily. 
If  a drummer  should  call  on  a foreign  dealer,  would  he  be  asked  how 
many  cannons  there  were  behind  his  samples,  or  about  the  quality, 
price  and  transportation  charges?  England  has  colonies  to  spare, 
but  in  many  of  them  the  United  States,  Germany  and  other  countries 
sell  more  goods  than  the  mother  country.  Patriotism  doesn’t  extend 
to  trade,  unless  perhaps  every  other  condition  is  equal.  We  have  no 
colonies  at  all,  or  at  least  had  none  in  1898.  Yet  our  exports  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  country  on  earth,  amounting  to  over  1,200  million 
dollars.  Of  this  tremendous  sum  1,000  million  dollars’  worth  went  to 
Europe,  where  our  flag  flies  over  nothing  at  all,  excepting  our  consul- 
ate buildings,  and  eighty  millions  to  Canada,  where  we  don’t  own  a foot 
of  ground.  “Furniture  Worker.” 

WE  IMPORT  FAiRY  TALES. 

We  import  juke,  hemp,  cigar  wrappers,  sugar,  an’  fairy  tales  fr’m 
th’  Ph’lippeens,  an’  export  six-inch  shells  an’  th’  like. 

Mr.  Dooley. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  Philippine  Islands  extend  from  latitude  4.40  N.  to  20  N.  They 
number  1,200,  but  total  area  is  not  well  settled,  probably  about  60,000 
square  miles ; inhabitants  about  9,000,000.  Luzon  has  the  largest 
area,  40,000  square  miles;  population  very  mixed;  about  100,000  Chi- 
nese and  a much  larger  number  of  half-breed  Chinese  and  Malays.  A 
great  many  different  languages  are  spoken.  The  best  class  of  Filipinos 
are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Japanese;  are  well  educated, 
quick  to  learn,  many  of  them  are  good  musicians,  good  mechanics  and 
good  statesmen. 

HE  HAS  WORKED  ALL  HIS  LIFE  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF 
THE  WAGE  EARNER. 

Are  there  more  liberty  and  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  and  better 
conditions  in  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and  France  because  of 
the  standing  armies?  A standing  army  is  a menace  to  a popular  form 
of  government,  a menace  to  liberty,  and  a reduction  of  wages.  These 
are  the  thermometer  and  barometer  of  a standing  army.  The  stand- 
ing army  means  a reduction  of  wages.  The  cost  of  living  is  increased, 
not  because  of  an  improvement  in  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  people, 
which  calls  for  such  increase,  but  an  increase  consequent  upon  added 
burdens.  The  annexation  of  the  islands  inhabited  largely  by  China- 
men and  the  Latin  race,  having  habits  and  methods  and  thoughts  in 
life  entirely  different  from  our  own,  means  the  increase  in  our  govern- 
ment of  a class  of  non-participants  in  the  work,  service  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizen  sovereignty,  a class  who  shall  be  subjects,  not  citizens. 
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SOME  WORDS  OF  WISDOM. 


CHEAP  MEN. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  isles  are  cheaper  men  than  those  who  in- 
habit these  states.  Where  men  are  cheap  republican  institutions  are 
in  danger.  A.  republican  form  of  government  cannot  be  maintained  by 
cheap  men.  A high  civilization  means  high  wages  and  an  enlightened 
civilization  means  an  enlightened  citizenship.  The  problem  of 
a “government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,”  has  not 
been  solved.  We  know  that  such  a government  is  possible  where  the 
moral  character,  mental  attainments  and  physical  power  of  the  people 
are  sufficient  to  maintain  order  in  peace. 

AN  INDIGESTIBLE  MEAL. 

The  cheap  labor  that  flowed  in  upon  us  from  China  necessitated  the 
prohibition  of  immigrants  from  that  land  of  cheap  labor  and  cheap 
morals,  and  now  it  is  proposed  that  we  admit  thousands,  yes,  millions 
of  that  and  other  races  by  the  process  of  annexation.  Have  we  not 
already  taken  into  our  political  stomach  all  we  can  possibly  digest  and 
assimilate?  George  E.  McNeill. 

SEMUSAVAGE  HORDES  MAY  COME. 

If  the  Philippines  are  annexed,  what  is  to  prevent  the  Chinese,  the 
Negritos  and  the  Malays  coming  to  our  country?  How  can  we  pre- 
vent the  Chinese  coolies  from  going  to  the  Philippines  and  from  there 
swarm  into  the  United  States  and  engulf  our  people  and  our  civiliza- 
tion? If  these  new  islands  are  to  become  ours,  it  will  be  either  under 
the  form  of  territories  or  states.  Can  we  hope  to  close  the  floodgates 
of  immigration  from  the  hordes  of  Chinese  and  the  semi-savage  races 
coming  from  what  will  then  be  part  of  our  own  country?  Certainly, 
if  we  are  to  retain  the  principles  of  law  enunciated  from  the  foundation 
of  our  government,  no  legislation  of  such  a character  can  be  expected. 

Samuel  Gompers. 

THEN  WE  WILL  STAND  BY  HIM. 

I believe  that  Almighty  God  in  His  wisdom  made  all  the  men  in  the 
world  of  different  races  and  colors  and  gave  them  souls  that  were  enti- 
tled to  respect  and  freedom,  and  I do  not  believe  that  He  intended  that 
one  race  should  undertake  to  govern  another  and  make  slaves  of  them 
against  their  will.  What  I demand  for  America  and  Ireland  I demand 
also  for  the  Philippines — the  right  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way, 
the  right  to  govern  their  lands  in  their  own  way,  and  the  right  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  in  their  own  wray.  It  is  not  given  to  us,  nor  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  determine  what  is  best  for  any  people.  What  best 
suits  the  Filipinos  according  to  their  own  judgment  is  best  for  them, 
and  it  is  none  of  our  business  to  tell  them  what  is  best  for  them.  We 
are  told  to  stand  by  the  President,  right  or  wrong.  We  w'ould  rather 
stand  by  Congress  than  by  the  President.  Let  the  President  stand  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  then  we  will  stand  by  him.  Let  him 
stand  by  his  own  plighted  word  when  he  asked  Congress  to  appro- 
priate money  to  free  Cuba  and  nothing  else,  and  then  we  will  stand  by 
him.  But  the  President  is  only  a man,  and  there  is  no  halo  about  his 
head.  He  has  broken  the  Ten  Commandments,  almost,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  he  has  not  had  absolution.  We  will  stand  by  him  provided 
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he  does  not  lie  to  the  country  and  dissimulate.  If  he  stands  by  Mark 
Hanna  we  will  let  him  stay  there,  and  we  will  stand  somewhere  else. 
I believe  the  majority  of  the  people  are  standing  somewhere  else  to-day. 

Hon.  Patrick  A.  Collins. 

VICTORIES  OF  PEACE 

Without  distant  possessions  the  republic,  solid,  compact,  safe  from 
the  zone  of  war  disturbance,  has  captured  the  world's  markets  for 
many  products,  and  only  needs  a continuance  of  peaceful  conditions 
to  have  the  industrial  world  at  its  feet.  Suppose,  however,  President 
McKinley,  in  order  to  hold  the  Philippines  at  all,  has  to  grant  the 
“open  door,”  where  will  commercial  expansion  stand  then?  What 
will  labor  in  the  United  States  say  to  the  recreant  President?  What 
compensation  is  it  to  have?  I think  I know  what  the  laboring  masses 
of  the  United  States  will  say  to  him  and  to  any  government  that  throws 
upon  the  country  such  sacrifices  of  life  and  such  burdens,  only  to  open 
its  costly  acquisitions  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Andrew  Carnegie. 

A NATIONAL  HIGHWAYMAN. 

To  stay  in  the  Philippines  by  right  of  conquest  is  not  only  to  become 
a national  highwayman,  but  it  is  to  adopt  a policy  that  will  cast  us  into 
the  whirlpool  of  European  jealousies  and  entanglements  for  an  indefi- 
nite future.  It  will  necessitate  a great  naval  and  military  establish- 
ment and  destroy  the  best  American  ideals.  The  principles  for  which 
we  have  stood  will  be  largely  destroyed  by  adopting  any  such  policy, 
and  the  force  and  attention  of  the  nation  would  be  largely  diverted  from 
wrork  on  those  internal  problems  and  purposes  which  belong  to  a 
peaceful  democracy.  America  is  told  to  take  her  place  among  the 
nations.  What  is  her  place?  It  is  not  to  imitate  the  methods  and  con- 
ditions of  contending  European  powers,  but  to  show  their  citizens  the 
possibilities  and  achievements  of  self-government,  so  that  the  toilers 
of  the  Old  World  ultimately  will  force  their  rulers  to  conform  to  the 
standards  which  the  United  States  has  set  up  in  the  new. 

Herbert  Welch. 

NATURAL  EXPANSION. 

Expansion  by  natural  growth  in  thinly  settled  contiguous  territory, 
acquired  by  purchase  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  ultimate  statehood, 
cannot  be  confounded  with,  or  made  analogous  to,  foreign  territory 
conquered  by  war  and  wrested  by  force  from  a weak  enemy.  A beaten 
foe  has  no  right  to  transfer  a people  whose  consent  has  not  been  asked, 
and  a free  republic  has  no  right  to  hold  in  subjection  a people  so  trans- 
ferred. 

THE  MORAL  INIQUITY  OF  IT  ALL. 

The  moral  iniquity  of  converting  a war  for  humanity  into  a war  for 
conquest;  the  physical  degeneration,  the  corruption  of  the  blood,  and 
all  the  evils  of  militarism  which  will  ensue  if  troops  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
Philippines  and  elsewhere  longer  than  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
government  to  be  established  which  will  protect  life  and  property;  the 
political  evils  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Union  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  framers ; the  clear  necessity  of  large  increase  of  taxes  for 
the  support  of  armies  and  navies,  with  a great  probability  that  volun- 
tary enlistment  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  drafts. 

Erving  Winslow, 
Secretary  Anti-Imperialist  League. 
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WHAT  IT  WILL  COST  THE  WORKINGMAN. 

The  workmen  of  this  country  are  warned.  The  only  uses  that  the 
promoters  of  the  policy  of  tropical  expansion  have  for  workmen  are  as 
follows : 

First.  To  catch  their  votes  by  putting  forward  pretexts  of  patriot- 
ism, profit  and  piety,  coupled  with  the  suppression  of  the  truth,  the 
violation  of  the  mail,  and  the  concealment  of  the  penalties  which  must 
fall  upon  their  victims  if  they  are  caught. 

Second.  To  coax  workmen  to  enlist  in  a cause  at  the  risk  of  death, 
disease  or  disability  of  at  least  half  their  number  during  the  term  of  a 
two  years’  enlistment. 

Third.  To  double  the  taxes  of  a nation,  which,  being  imposed  mainly 
on  articles  of  common  use,  fall  almost  wholly  upon  the  manual  and  me- 
chanical workmen  of  this  country,  increasing  the  cost  of  their  prod- 
ucts, lowering  their  wrages,  and  retarding  their  progress.  Workmen 
are  not  fools,  and  are  not  to  be  caught  by  any  such  pretexts,  as  will 
duly  appear  when  the  votes  of  labor  organizations  and  of  non-union 
men  are  counted.  Edward  Atkinson. 


IT  GROWS  BY  WHAT  IT  FEEDS  UPON. 

Some  effort  is  necessary  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  change  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishment  which  would  be  necessary  if  the  United 
States  became  a colonial  power.  This  sort  of  ambition  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  upon.  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  would  only  whet, 
not  satisfy,  the  taste.  We  should  require  a foothold  in  China  to  com- 
pete in  trade  facilities  with  other  powers.  We  should  insist  upon  the 
exclusive  control  of  a Central  American  inter-oceanic  canal.  We 
should  need  Cuba  as  a key  to  eastern  approach  to  this  canal.  We 
should  need  coaling  stations  and  dry  docks — in  other  words,  fortified 
and  garrisoned  ports — at  convenient  points  in  the  Pacific  and  South 
Atlantic.  All  this  means  more  territory  to  defend,  more  soldiers  to 
defend  with,  more  ships  to  keep  up  the  connection,  not  only  more,  but 
very  many  more.  How  gladly  Great  Britain  would  limit  her  responsi- 
bilities if  she  could! 

Prof.  T.  S.  Woolsey,  Yale  University, 
Eminent  Authority  on  International  Law. 

OUR  SAFETY. 

A true  republic  resting  for  its  authority  to  govern  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed  cannot  rule  vassal  peoples,  nor  indulge  in  the  glory  of 
foreign  dominion.  If  the  Philippines  are  not  fit  for  self-government 
we  do  not  want  them  in  our  system.  If  they  are,  let  them  set  up  for 
themselves.  Our  safety  is  in  remaining  as  we  are — the  United  States 
of  America — and  that  only  in  minding  our  own  business  and  letting 
others  work  out  their  salvation  in  their  own  way.  We  owe  no  active 
duty  to  other  peoples.  Our  example  is  sufficient.  No  intrusion  by 
us  into  any  other  land.  No  entangling  alliances  with  any  country. 
Peace  and  commerce  with  all.  Hon.  Patrick  A.  Collins, 

Former  Consul-General  to  London. 
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Mexican  to  Uncle  Sam  — “ Come,  Uncle  Sam,  why  don’t  you  give  him  the  same  chance 
gave  me;  you  acted  like  a nobleman  with  me  and  I am  grateful  to  you.” 


SOME  WORDS  OF  WISDOM. 


LET  US  KEEP  TO  OUR  OWN  HEMISPHERE. 

This  republic,  whose  soul  is  self-government,  does  not  want  Asiatic 
dependencies  or  the  military  despotism  they  would  entail.  The  prox- 
imity of  Cuba  made  its  misgovernment  our  affair.  But  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  rectify  the  tyrannies  of  Africa  or  Asia.  Nor  are  we 
under  any  obligation  to  Aguinaldo  and  the  insurgents.  Let  us  keep  to 
our  own  hemisphere,  seeking  only  naval  stations  in  the  Old  World. 

President  Schurmann  of  Cornell  University. 

HOW  ABOUT  MEXICO  ? 

We  did  not  reduce  Mexico  to  a condition  of  ‘‘tutelage"  or  establish 
over  it  a "protectorate”  of  our  own.  We,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that 
it  should  stand  on  its  own  legs  ; and,  by  so  doing,  learn  to  stand  firmly 
on  them,  just  as  a child  learns  to  walk,  by  being  compelled  to  try  to 
walk,  not  by  being  kept  everlastingly  in  "leading  strings.”  This  was 
the  American,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  European  policy ; and 
Mexico  to-day  walks  firmly. 

Finally,  take  the  case  of  Venezuela  in  1895.  I believe  I am  not  mis- 
taken when  I say  that,  during  the  twenty-five  preceding  years,  Vene- 
zuela had  undergone  almost  as  many  revolutions.  It  certainly  had  not 
enjoyed  a stable  government.  Through  disputes  over  questions  of 
boundary,  Great  Britain  proposed  to  confer  that  indisputable  blessing 
upon  a considerable  region.  We  interfered  under  a most  questionable 
extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  asserted  the  principle  of 
"hands  off.”  Having  done  this, — having  in  so  far  perpetuated  what  we 
now  call  the  scandal  of  anarchy, — we  did  not  establish  “tutelage”  or 
a protectorate  ourselves.  We  wisely  left  Venezuela  to  work  out  its 
destiny  in  its  own  way,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time.  That  policy  was 
far-seeing,  beneficent  and  strictly  American  in  1895.  Why,  then,  make 
almost  indecent  haste  to  abandon  it  in  1898? 

Having  relieved  the  Spanish  islands  from  the  dominion  of  Spain 
we  should  declare  concerning  them  a policy  of  "hands  off"  both  on  our 
own  part  and  on  the  part  of  other  powers.  W e should  say  that  the  in- 
dependence of  those  islands  is  morally  guaranteed  by  us  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  then  leave  them  just  as  we  have  left 
Hayti,  and  just  as  we  have  left  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  to  adopt  for 
themselves  such  form  of  government  as  the  people  thereof  are  ripe  for. 
In  the  cases  of  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  and  in  the  case  of  Hayti,  we  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  ever  or  at  all.  It  is  not  yet  apparent 
why  we  should  find  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  islands  so  much  more 
remote  from  us  than  Hayti,  and  than  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  as  are 
the  Philippines. 

WHY  SO  ENGLISH  ? 

In  this  matter  we  can  thus  well  afford  to  be  consistent,  as  well  as 
logical.  Why  need  we,  all  of  a sudden,  be  so  very  English  and  so  alto- 
gether French?  The  policy  heretofore  pursued  bv  us  in  such  cases, — 
the  policy  of  "hands  off”  and  "walk  alone,” — is  distinctly  American ; it 
is  not  European,  not  even  British.  It  recognizes  the  principles  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  recognizes  the  truth  that  all  just 
government  exists  by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  recognizes  the 
existence  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In*a  word,  it  recognizes  every  prin- 
ciple and  precedent,  whether  natural  or  historical,  which  has  from  the 
beginning  lain  at  the  foundation  of  our  American  policy. 

Charles  Francis  Adams. 
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Father — “My  boy,  when  I fought  I fought  for  liberty,  in  ’61,  my  father  fought 
liberty,  and  I don't  like  to  see  my  son  fight  for  anything  else.” 


SOME  WORDS  OF  WISDOM. 


CONCERNS  EVERY  AflERICAN  CITIZEN. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  our  government  are  at  stake.  No 
graver  danger  ever  affronted  us,  and  the  time  to  speak  is  now,  while 
public  opinion  is  forming.  This  is  not  a party  question.  No  party  has 
ever  preached  such  a policy,  but  it  deeply  concerns  every  American 
citizen,  and  the  man  who  is  silent  or  indifferent  now  may  wake  to  act 
too  late.  To  seize  any  colony  of  Spain  and  hold  it  as  our  own,  without 
free  consent  of  its  people,  is  a violation  of  the  principles  upon  which 
this  government  rests,  which  we  have  preached  to  the  world  for  a,  cen- 
tury, and  which  we  pledged  ourselves  to  respect  when  this  war  was  de- 
clared. 


ROHE  FELL  IN  JUST  THIS  WAY. 

When  Rome  began  her  career  of  conquest,  the  Roman  republic  be- 
gan to  decay.  The  spoils  of  the  provinces  debauched  the  Senate,  and 
the  government  which  conquered  Hannibal  fell  at  the  touch  of  Caesar. 
The  French  republic  did  not  long  survive  the  conquests  of  Napoleon. 
For  an  imperial  system  the  concentrated  power  of  an  emperor  is  es- 
sential. 


ON  THE  POOR  FALL  BURDENS  OF  WAR. 

I do  not  understand  this  new  patriotism  which  teaches  the  duty  of 
exposing  our  fellow-men  to  war,  pestilence  and  famine.  I had  thought 
it  the  statesman’s  true  ambition  “to  scatter  plenty  o’er  a smiling  land.” 
It  is  on  the  poor  that  the  burdens  of  war  inevitably  fall  and  who  reap 
the  least  share  of  its  glories.  Let  us  record  our  solemn  protest  against 
any  such  policy  which  will  increase  our  burdens,  enhance  our  difficul- 
ties, widen  our  responsibilities,  and  at  the  same  time  subvert  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  liberty  rests.  Let  us  insist  that  this  country  shall 
still  deserve  to  be  praised  as  “she  who  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the 
poor,”  and  not  exchange  this  genuine  glory  for  the  illusions  of  wealth 
and  dominion.  Moorfield  Storey. 


THE  ONLY  TRUE  PATRIOT. 

He  who  loves  the  nobility  and  freedom  of  his  country  is  the  only 
true  patriot.  He  who  loves  the  idea  enshrined  in  his  country’s  history, 
he  who  is  forever  loyal  to  the  principle  embodied  in  the  institutions  of 
the  nation,  he  who  wants  to  see  that  idea  and  that  principle  permeate 
all  nations  and  become  the  faith  of  all  mankind — he,  and  he  alone,  loves 
his  country.  But  our  people  have  been  taken  up  into  an  exceeding 
high  mountain  and  shown  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a moment 
of  time.  And  the  spirit  of  empire,  so  mighty  as  to  be  almost  visible,  is 
saying:  “All  these  will  I give  thee,  O fair  young  nation  of  the  West,  all 
these  will  I give  thee — gems  of  the  Indies,  isles  of  the  southern  sea, 
great  slices  of  Celestial  empire,  dazzling  Orient  pearl  and  gold, — if 
thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  Me,  Spirit  of  Force,  Spirit  of  Empire, 
anti-republican,  anti-American,  anti-Christ!” 

Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D,  D.,  New  York  City. 
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Contract  Labor  in  Hawaii. 
Our  new  Slavery. 
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DANGER  IN  DEPARTING  FROM  OUR  IDEALS. 

It  was  never  intended  in  our  scheme  of  government  that  we  should 
become  imperialists  for  territory,  and  no  imperialism  should  be  recog- 
nized except  the  imperialism  of  ideas  in  self-government  and  the  im- 
perialism that  comes  with  trade.  We  have  no  mission  to  settle  the  po- 
litical differences  of  the  world,  except  by  advice  and  example — never 
as  conquerors.  Large  standing  armies  are  the  accompaniments  and 
the  curse  of  absolutism  ; there  is  no  place  for  them  in  a democracy.  We 
have  serious  vital  problems  to  work  out  among  ourselves.  Let  us  fear 
an  increased  greed  of  power.  There  is  a danger  in  departing  from  our 
ideals  and  allowing  grasping  syndicates  and  political  adventurers  to 
lead  us  into  the  governing  of  people  who  are  as  much  entitled  to  self- 
government  as  we  are.  Colonies  and  alliances  are  foreign  to  the  ideals 
of  American  government. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D., 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  GREATEST  CRISIS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NATION, 
FOR  LABORING  MAN. 

The  nation  is  passing  through  a crisis,  or  rather  it  is  in  a crisis,  which 
portends  all  of  evil  to  the  laboring  population  that  can  ever  come  to 
them — their  downfall  from  a condition  of  independence,  of  power  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  to  a state  of  servility  through  competition 
with  the  millions  of  the  Oriental  world.  The  Philippines  are  never  to 
be  surrendered.  So  says  the  President.  They  are  to  be  conquered, 
and  they  are  to  be  kept  within  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  laboring  population  of  this  country  have  one  means  of 
averting  the  evil,  and  I do  not  hesitate  in  advising  its  use.  Let  them 
unitedly  and  with  energy  oppose  the  re-election  of  President  McKinley 
and  their  days  of  peril  will  be  ended  and  the  country  will  be  saved  from 
the  grasp  of  imperialism.  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell. 

CONTRACT  SLAVERY. 

We  read  that  thirty-six  Galician  laborers  have  just  been  released 
from  jail  in  Hawaii,  having  been  imprisoned  since  last  September  for 
breaking  their  contracts.  Compulsion  of  this  kind  must  be  maintained 
if  our  dreams  of  colonial  wealth  are  to  be  realized,  and  very  soon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  say  whether  or  no  the  princi- 
ple of  slavery  shall  be  re-established.  The  Nation. 

OUR  FIRST  DUTY. 

Old-fashioned  as  I am,  I still  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  live  in  a 
great  country.  I have  always  thought  that  we  enjoy  political  institu- 
tions that  we  ought  to  cherish,  and  which  by  cherishing,  themselves 
have  made  us  great.  I have  always  thought  that  our  first  duty  was  to 
keep  the  people  of  our  country  happy  and  prosperous.  Our  first  duty 
is  not  to  commerce,  but  to  preserve  our  democratic  institutions.  We 
are  not  a nation  that  goes  about  pocketing  other  nations  to  govern 
them.  Oriental  trade  is  a great  thing,  and  the  display  of  our  flag  is  a 
great  thing,  and  I am  sure  we  shall  have  enough  of  both  ; but  more 
than  all  this,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  uphold  our  national  honor  and 
to  show  other  civilized  nations  that  we  know  how  to. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz. 
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“IT  WEARETH  THE  CHRISTIAN  DOWN.” 

Now  it  is  not  good  for  the  Christian’s  health 
To  hustle  the  Aryan  brown  ; 

For  the  Christian  riles  and  the  Aryan  smiles 
And  it  weareth  the  Christian  down  ; 

And  the  end  of  the  fight  is  a tombstone  white, 

With  the  name  of  the  late  deceased, 

And  the  epitaph  drear:  “A  fool  lies  here 
Who  tried  to  hustle  the  East.” 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

KIPLING’S  WORDS  BORNE  OUT  IN  A LETTER  FROM  A SOL- 
DIER IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Long  lines  of  men  were  exposed  for  over  two  hours  out  in  the  open, 
where  the  heat  must  have  been  as  high  as  120  degrees.  Every  inch  of 
shade  afforded  by  the  slightest  shrub  was  packed  with  men.  Scores 
of  soldiers  were  stretched  out  gasping  for  water,  while  comrades 
scarcely  better  off  were  fanning  them.  When  at  last  the  march  was  re- 
sumed at  noon,  the  lines  were  crowded  with  tottering,  dizzy  soldiers, 
who  were  fighting  off  complete  prostration  in  the  hope  of  finally  reach- 
ing the  distant  shade  near  Paranaque.  Their  campaign  hats,  of  a sort 
that  no  army  in  the  world  has  ever  before  used  in  the  tropics^gave  them 
little  protection. 

NOT  A DROP  OF  WATER. 

Up  hills  and  down  hills,  tearing  their  way  through  the  tangled  desert 
grass,  went  the  men.  There  was  not  a drop  of  water.  The  wake  of  the 
army  was  strewn  with  prostrated  soldiers.  Bands  of  insurgents  were 
hovering  about  ready  to  capture  the  ones  left  behind.  Once  or  twice  a 
short  halt  was  made  to  clear  the  way  of  insurgents,  but  there  was  little 
dash  and  spirit  left  in  our  staggering  ranks.  The  hospital  corps  was 
hopelessly  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  scores  that  fell  by  the  way. 
Some  of  the  most  serious  cases  were  given  every  treatment  possible. 
When  the  army  advanced,  these  men  were  left  behind  to  follow  when 
they  were  able.  Not  a word  of  censure  can  be  directed  at  the  hospital 
corps,  for  they  did  everything  in  their  power  to  help  the  stricken  sol- 
diers. When  a man  could  walk  no  further,  he  was  given  such  assist- 
ance as  was  possible,  and  then  was  told  to  keep  with  his  other  com- 
rades who  had  fallen  out.  In  this  way  the  field  behind  the  army  was 
scattered  with  little  groups  of  men,  who,  by  keeping  together,  pre- 
vented the  insurgents  from  attacking  them  or  picking  them  up  as 
prisoners. 

FELL  UNCONSCIOUS. 

I saw  one  man  who  was  struggling  to  keep  up  with  his  regiment 
suddenly  throw  his  arms  above  his  head  and  fall  unconscious  to  the 
ground.  He  was  taken  to  the  shade  of  a tree,  where  his  moaning  was 
pitiful.  A Chinese  coolie  dropped  dead  from  the  heat  and  another  went 
mad.  A soldier  left  behind  undiscovered  was  picked  up  by  insurgents 
and  killed,  his  mutilated  body  being  found  afterward.  The  Colorado 
regiment  had  the  end  of  the  swinging  line,  and  consequently  covered 
much  more  ground  than  the  other  troops.  This  regiment  lost  forty 
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Our  Latest  Pensioner. 
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per  cent  of  its  men  in  less  than  an  hour  from  heat  prostration.  At 
about  one  o’clock  the  brigade  struck  the  first  fringe  of  trees,  which  ran 
along  a little  stream  about  a mile  to  the  south  of  the  Paranaque.  The 
water  was  muddy  and  not  very  good,  but  the  soldiers  were  dying  to 
drink  it.  A rest  of  two  hours  in  the  shade  here  refreshed  the  troops 
a great  deal,  and  allowed  time  for  many  of  the  hundreds  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  compelled  to  fall  out  to  regain  their  commands.  Those 
who  had  stuck  to  their  haversacks  had  rations,  but  many  of  the  men 
had  discarded  everything  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  long  march, 
and  were  dependent  on  the  others  for  their  dinner. 

WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  nEAN5. 

The  acceptance  of  imperialism  means  that  we  must  prepare  to  beat 
our  ploughshares  into  swords  and  our  pruning  hooks  into  spears,  and 
be  ready  to  water  distant  lands  and  stain  foreign  seas  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing torrent  of  American  blood.  Is  it  for  this  that  philanthropists 
and  Christian  preachers  urge  us  to  abandon  our  peaceful  mission  of  en- 
lightenment and  thrust  forward,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  arena  of  im- 
perial conflict?  The  cry  of  to-day  is:  “Wherever  the  American  flag 
has  been  raised  it  never  must  be  hauled  down.”  There  is  one  thing 
that  can  happen  to  the  American  flag  worse  than  to  be  hauled  down. 
That  is  to  have  its  meaning  and  its  message  changed. 

FREEDOn  AND  EQUALITY. 

'Hitherto  it  has  meant  freedom  and  equality  and  self-government 
and  battle  only  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Pray  God  its  message  may 
never  be  altered.  May  all  seas  learn  to  welcome  it,  and  all  lands  look 
to  it  as  the  emblem  of  the  great  republic,  the  mountain-peak  of  nations, 
lonely,  if  need  be,  till  others  have  risen  to  her  lofty  standard.  God  keep 
her  from  lowering  her  flag  from  that  proud  solitude  of  splendor  to  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  the  conquering  sword.  God  save  the  birthright  of 
the  one  country  on  earth  whose  ideal  is  not  to  subjugate  the  world, 
but  to  enlighten  it.  Imperialism  and  democracy,  militarism  and  self- 
government,  are  contradictory  terms.  A government  of  the  people,  bv 
the  people,  for  the  people  is  impregnable  for  defence,  but  impotent  for 
conquest.  To  enter  upon  a career  of  colonial  expansion  with  our  pres- 
ent institutions  is  to  court  failure  or  to  prepare  for  silent  revolution. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  LL.  D. 

BELIEVES  IN  RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 

Ex-Speaker  Reed,  being  now  a private  citizen,  feels  free  to  express 
Ids  mind  about  the  President’s  Philippine  policy.  When  Mr.  Reed 
arrived  in  New  York  a few  weeks  ago,  he  declined  to  express  anv  other 
view  about  the  war  than  this:  “I  believe  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.” In  his  letter  of  farewell  to  his  constituents  he  now  says: 
“Whatever  may  happen,  I am  sure  that  the  First  Maine  District  will 
always  be  true  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  self-government,  and  the 
rights  of  man.”  These  sentiments  are  distinctly  “treasonable,”  but 
we  should  think  that  the  spectacle  of  a man  whom  Republicans  have  so 
long  hailed  as  the  best  brain  of  the  party,  now  giving  up  public  life  as 
the  strongest  possible  protest  against  the  mad  course  of  the  administra- 
tion, would  open  some  blind  eyes. 
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WORSE  THAN  UNDER  WEYLER. 

If  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Peter  MacQueen  contributed  to  the 
Congregationalist  is  reliable,  the  need  of  intelligent  and  efficient  mil- 
itary government  in  Manila  is  pressing.  Plis  indictment  of  the  manner 
in  which  civil  affairs  are  administered  there  under  General  Otis’s  rule 
is  severe.  He  says  that  the  “Americans  have  kept  the  old  Spanish 
taxes  in  all  their  wanton  rigor” ; that  the  “Filipinos  of  Manila  pay 
higher  taxes  now  than  they  did  in  the  worst  days  of  Wevler” ; that  the 
Americans  “have  revived  many  obsolete  taxes  and  are  collecting  them 
with  terrific  rigor,”  and  that  in  the  American  army  “there  have  been 
scoundrels  who  have  gone  into  private  houses  dressed  in  soldiers’  uni- 
forms, and  have  demanded  from  the  poor  wretches  a tax,  which  they 
spent  in  the  neighboring  saloon.”  Mr.  MacQueen  has  had  personal 
observation  in  Manila,  and  is  a gentleman  of  unquestioned  integrity. 
There  is  an  account  from  a Manila  correspondent  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Mail,  which  presents  a sad  picture  of  affairs  in  Manila,  saying  that  mur- 
ders, robberies  and  crimes  of  every  description  have  increased  there. 
We  find  also  from  another  source  that  liquor  saloons  and  brothels  have 
increased  twenty-fold  in  the  city,  and  that  they  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
Americans. — Boston  Herald. 

IF  THE  PHILIPPINES  ARE  MADE  A TERRITORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

A partial  enumeration  of  the  privileges  which  the  territorial  laws  of 
the  United  States  would  give  the  Philippines: 

1.  Representation  by  delegates  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
a pledge  of  ultimate  statehood. 

2.  The  right  to  travel,  to  labor,  to  own  land  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  The  right  to  acquire  citizenship  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  with 
the  consequent  freedom  from  discriminating  adverse  legislation  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color. 

4.  The  freedom  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  for  the  products 
of  their  industry. 

What  will  be  the  reply  of  the  American  laborers  to  the  proposition 
to  endow  eight  million  Malays,  and  their  posterity  through  all  time, 
with  a right  of  competition  which  has  been  denied  to  the  Chinese? 

Finally,  there  is  no  aspect  of  this  war  and  its  probable  consequences 
that  can  be  made  attractive  to  the  laboring  and  producing  classes  of 
America.  They  are  to  furnish  the  main  body  of  recruits  for  the  army ; 
they  are  to  meet  the  sacrifices  of  campaigns  in  the  tropics ; and  at  the 
end,  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  the  laboring  men  and  the  pur- 
suits of  laboring  men  are  to  be  degraded  by  competition  with  inferior 
races.  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell, 

Ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

THOSE  WHO  WOULD  BENEFIT. 

Big  syndicates  and  capitalists  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  retenr 
tion  of  these  islands,  but  outside  a few  exceptional  cases,  I can  see  no 
advantage  in  their  possession  by  the  United  States. 

General  Funston. 
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Daggers  of  Militarism. 

No  citizen  safe  where  such  a power  exists. 


SOME  WORDS  OF  WISDOM. 


THE  FORWARD  RAKE’S  PROGRESS. 

First,  you  push  on  into  territories  where  you  have  no  business  to  be, 
and  where  you  had  promised  not  to  go ; secondly,  your  intrusion  pro- 
vokes resentment,  and.  in  these  wild  countries  resentment  means  re- 
sistance ; thirdly,  you  instantly  cry  out  that  the  people  are  rebellious 
and  that  their  act  is  rebellion  (this  in  spite  of  your  own  assurance  that 
you  have  no  intention  of  setting  up  a permanent  sovereignty  over 
them) ; fourthly,  you  send  a force  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion,  and, 
fifthly,  having  spread  bloodshed,  confusion  and  anarchy,  you  declare, 
with  hands  uplifted  to  the  heavens,  that  moral  reasons  force  you_  to 
stay,  for  if  you  were  to  leave,  this  territory  would  be  left  in  a condition 
which  no  civilized  power  could  contemplate  with  equanimity  or  com- 
posure. These  are  the  five  stages  in  the  Forward  Rake’s  progress. 

Hon.  John  Morley,  on  England’s  land-grabbing. 


THE  APOLOGISTS’  EXCUSE. 

Our  imperialistic  apologists  must  seek  some  justification  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion — they  still  feel  the  necessity  of  paying  that 
homage  to  virtue — and  hence  they  tell  us  that  this  weak  republic  in  the 
East  would  be  a prey  to  European  rapacity.  This  tender  solicitude 
is  in  strange  contrast  to  the  assault  we  ourselves  have  made  upon  the 
flag  of  that  republic,  and  the  wretched  slaughterings  that  have  been 
committed  there. 


GENERAL  ANDERSON’S  OPINION  OF  FILIPINOS. 

I regard  the  Filipinos,  such  as  have  been  carrying  on  operations 
against  our  forces  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  as  being  not  far  below  the 
Japanese  in  intelligence  and  capability  of  culture.  Nearly  all  can  read 
and  wrhe ; they  have  many  schools,  and  there  are  a number  of  news- 
papers. Their  cities  are  populous  and  well  laid  out  and  kept.  There  are 
many  engineers  and  artists  among  the  Filipinos.  Their  taste  and  apti- 
tude for  music  is  inherently  remarkable,  and  their  art,  while  not  up  to 
the  highest  standards,  is  very  good,  and  naturally  along  the  Spanish 
line  of  interpretation.  Their  army  is  well  handled.  It  is  a good  fight- 
ing force,  well  organized,  with  guns  superior  to  our  own  in  many 
cases.  The  Filipino  is  no  mean  foe,  being  far  ahead  of  the  North 
American  Indian  in  that  regard,  and  having  most  all  of  the  military 
evolutions  and  tactics  of  modern  warfare  well  learned.  I cannot  an- 
swer positively  as  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  Filipino  would  ac- 
cept the  American  civilizing  influence,  but  repeat  that  he  is  not  unlike 
the  Japanese  citizen,  and  every  one  knows  how  Japan  has  leaped  for- 
ward in  the  last  quarter  of  a century. 
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The  Handwkitinq  on  the  Wall 


SOME  WORDS  OF  WISDOM. 


WHAT  DID  HE  DIE  FOR? 

Arthur  H.  Yickars  of  the  Nebraska  regiment  wrote  to  his  father 
saying:  “I  am  not  afraid,  and  am  always  ready  to  do  my  duty,  but  I 
would  like  some  one  to  tell  me  what  we  are  fighting  for.”  Before  an 
answer  could  reach  him,  he  was  dead,  and  his  father  wrote  Governor 
Poynter  as  follows:  “I  am  an  old  soldier  myself,  and  know  that  the 
worst  in  the  fortune  of  war  is  always  to  be  expected,  but  I would  be 
more  resigned  in  the  loss  of  my  son  had  he  fallen  fighting  for  a better 
cause.  I have  had  three  sons  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  no  one  was 
more  proud  than  I when  they  marched  away  to  battle  for  the  liberty  of 
a downtrodden  people ; but  while  I am  proud  of  the  gallantry  of  our 
brave  boys  in  the  recent  battles  in  the  Philippines,  I cannot  sympathize 
in  a war  for  imperialism.  I cannot  see  that  the  sacrifices  the  boys  in 
the  field  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  at  home  are  making  will  result 
in  good.” 


THE  CURSE  OF  EUROPE. 

There  are  some  who  assert  that  in  a military  and  political  point  of 
view  the  West  Indies  are  of  great  importance  to  this  country  (meaning 
England).  This  is  a common  but  monstrous  misrepresentation.  We 
venture  to  say  that  colonial  empire  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  curses 
of  modern  Europe.  What  nation  has  it  ever  strengthened?  What  na- 
ti  hi  has  it  ever  enriched?  What  have  been  its  fruits?  Wars  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  and  immense  cost,  fettered  trade,  lavish  expenditure, 
clashing  jurisdiction,  corruption  in  government  and  indigence  among 
the  people. 

Thomas  B.  Macaulay,  famous  English  historian. 

4,200  DIED  IN  TEN  MONTHS. 

A fe.v  years  ago  France  undertook  the  conquest  of  Madagascar  to 
carry  Christian  civilization  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. They  landed  12,800  troops,  men  from  the  army  and  navy,  2.000 
of  whom  had  been  in  colonial  regiments  and  acclimated.  Madagascar 
is  a healthier  island  than  Luzon,  not  as  near  the  equator.  In  ten 
months  4,200  of  these  men  died.  The  rest  were  so  disabled  that  in  one 
regiment,  of  which  sixty  per  cent  died,  not  one  single  man  reached  the 
objective  point.  In  Madagascar  the  French  are  now  trying  to  main- 
tain troops  under  a sick  and  death  rate  that  they  are  afraid  to  have  pUD- 
lished,  even  in  their  own  country. 


TOOK  BRITISH  FIVE  YEARS  TO  CONQUER  BURMAH. 

It  took  the  British  five  years  of  silent  and  inglorious  fighting  to  sub- 
jugate Upper  Burmah,  but  the  work  was  done  at  last,  and  now  that 
province  is  as  quiet  as  any  portion  of  our  dominions. 
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W hat  Uncle  Sam  Ought  To  Do- 

Uncle  8am— “ Now,  boys,  learn  to  stand  alone.  I’ll  see  that  nobody  troubles  you.” 


SOME  WORDS  OF  WISDOM. 


[W.  J.  Bryan.] 

SELF-EVIDENT  TRUTHS. 

When  we  deal  with  the  question  of  imperialism  we  are  dealing  with 
self-evident  truths,  for  the  fathers  wrote  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  there  were  certain  self-evident  truths,  and  among  these 
self-evident  truths  were  enumerated  these:  That  all  men  are  created 
equal ; that  they  are  endowed  with  inalienable  rights ; that  govern- 
ments were  instituted  among  men  to  preserve  these  rights,  and  that 
governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. And  I assert  that  the  imperial  policy  advocated  by  Republican 
leaders  deny  each  one  and  all  of  those  fundamental  principles  written  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  the  Republican  leaders  have  become  more  bold,  they  now  tell  you 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  an  outworn  document ; that 
we  are  getting  too  big  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Beware 
of  the  party  that  says  a nation  ever  gets  big  enough  to  do  wrong. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written  only  a century 
and  a quarter  ago,  and  yet  in  the  short  time  that  it  has  been  before  the 
world  it  has  convinced  every  thinking  man  that  it  contains  the  foun- 
dation principles  of  government,  the  only  principles  which  can  per- 
manently support  a nation. 

Distinguish  between  expansion  and  imperialism.  Expansion  means 
extension  of  the  limits  of  a republic.  An  empire  is  a different  thing 
from  a republic.  When  we  have  expanded  in  the  past  we  have  secured 
lands  upon  which  American  citizens  might  build  homes.  We  secured 
territory  that  could  be  divided  up  into  states,  every  state  the  equal  of 
the  states  already  in  existence.  But  now  we  go  out  and  cross  an  ocean, 
not  to  secure  land  for  settlement,  but  races  for  subjection.  It  is  a 
proposition  such  as  was  never  submitted  to  the  American  people  be- 
fore. 

If  a man  tells  you  that  the  blessings  of  our  government  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Philippine  Islands,  you  tell  him  it  is  not  so  ; that  we  are 
not  going  over  there  to  confer  upon  this  people  the  blessings  of  our 
government.  We  are  going  over  there  to  give  them  such  a government 
as  we  think  they  ought  to  have. 

MONEY  IN  IT  — GOD  IN  IT  — WE  ARE  IN  IT. 

But  what  excuse  do  you  hear  given  for  imperialism?  I have  heard 
three ; and  I will  venture  to  say  that  you  have  never  heard  any  others 
than  these  three.  First,  there  is  the  financial  defence ; that  there  is 
money  in  it ; second,  the  religious  argument,  that  God  is  in  it ; and 
third,  the  political  argument,  that  we  are  in  it  and  cannot  get  out. 
Have  you  heard  any  others.  These  three  cover  the  entire  ground. 

Let  me  speak  of  them  briefly.  Take  the  money  argument.  Repub- 
licans, has  not  your  party  fallen  from  its  high  estate  when  it  seeks. to 
settle  a great  question  upon  the  basis  of  dollars  and  cents?  Is  there  no 
doctrine  more  precious  than  money?  Have  you  got  to  drag  evefy 
question  down  into  the  mire  of  dollars  and  cents?  That  is  what  the 
man  says  who  says  it  will  pay.  But,  if  we  are  going  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion upon  that  basis,  to  trade  the  nation’s  birthright  for  a mess  of  pot- 
tage, still  wisdom  would  teach  us  to  examine  the  pottage  before  we 
make  the  trade. 
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SOME  WORDS  OF  WISDOM. 


CAN  THE  NATION  AFFORD  TO  BE  WRONG  ? 

I assert  as  a principle  that  this  nation  cannot  afford  to  be  wrong,  no 
matter  how  much  it  pays . 

I want  to  warn  you  that  if  we  carry  on  a war  of  conquest , if  we  hold 
the  Filipinos  as  subjects,  if  we  tax  them  without  their  representation 
and  govern  them  without  their  consent,  we  dare  not  educate  them  lest 
they  should  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  to  the  religious  argument  that  God  opened  the  door  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  pushed  us  in  and  shut  the  door,  it  is  a potent  argu- 
ment. Convince  a man  that  it  is  a religious  thing  to  do  a thing,  and 
he  will  do  it,  no  matter  what  it  is.  How  many  lives  have  been  taken 
by  men  who  believed  that  God  had  commanded  them  to  do  so.  When 
a Republican  tells  me  that  God’s  hand  is  in  this,  I demand  his  creden- 
tials. 

The  Republicans  say  that  we  must  be  a world  power.  We  have  been 
a world  power  for  more  than  ten  decades ; we  have  done  more  to  affect 
the  politics  of  the  human  race  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
together.  Other  declarations  of  independence  have  been  written  be- 
cause ours  was.  I am  not  willing  to  exchange  this  omnipotent  weapon 
for  the  weapons  of  warfare  employed  by  the  nations  that  rest  upon 
force. 

The  Republicans  tell  you  that  this  is  a great  opportunity.  Oh,  no, 
my  friends,  it  is  a great  temptation.  Opportunity  comes  to  do  right; 
temptation  comes  to  do  wrong.  Temptation  came,  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  had  not  the  courage  to  resist. 

WHAT  WE  OUGHT  TO  DO. 

They  say  we  are  in  it  now  and  cannot  get  out.  I deny  that  state- 
ment. We  are  in  it,  but  we  can  get  out  if  we  want  to.  Let  us  treat  the 
Filipinos  exactly  as  we  are  treating  the  Cubans.  Then  we  will  be  out. 
If  the  Senate  had  passed  the  Baker  resolution  the  matter  would  have 
been  settled  right  there.  I say  do  now  what  we  ought  to  have  done- in 
the  beginning.  Let  us  announce  to  the  world ; let  us  say  to  the  Fil- 
ipinos, we  have  bought  out  the  Spanish  title,  stand  up,  be  free.  Then 
say  to  the  other  nations,  hands  off,  let  them  live  and  work  out  their  sal- 
vation. 

Because  France  was  friendly  to  us  in  the  early  wars  the  French  peo- 
ple joined  with  us  and  planted  in  New  York  harbor  a statue  of  Liberty 
enlightening  the  world.  Shall  we  take  that  statue  down  and  send  it 
back  to  France?  Shall  we  tell  the  people  of  France  that  we  are  not  in 
the  liberty  business  any  more?  Shall  we  send  to  Europe  and  get  a 
secondhand  statue  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  place  it  in  New  York 
harbor  to  indicate  the  change  that  has  taken  place. 

We  can  do  it  if  we  will,  but  I propose  an  American  plan,  and  that  is 
that  we  shall  treat  the  Filipinos  as  we  promised  to  treat  the  Cubans, 
and  then  they  can  join  with  us  and  place  in  Manila  bay  a new  statue  of 
Liberty  enlightening  the  Orient.  ' '■ 

William  Jennings  Bryan. 
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